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after day on the rough terrain. Most of all it was a little
sad for our Indian soldiers to feel they belonged to the
army of a country that was not yet free.
I asked myself what was it that made those Indians
in the jungle fight the way they did for those who had
been their overlords for more than 150 years. They
were not fighting at the point of the sword. They were
not conscripted. They were volunteers. It was true that
the Indian soldier often joined the army because it
offered him a job. But it was difficult to regard him as
belonging to an army of mercenaries, for mercenaries
never did so much for so little.
The answer was that the Indian soldier fought for
his izzat. Izzat does not necessarily imply loyalty and
patriotism. Its peculiar shade of meaning is difficult to
explain in a single English word. A man fighting for
izzat fights as he thinks a man of his country is expected
to fight. Izzat implies both self-respect and one's respect
in the eyes of his fellow men.
There was another reason. Many believed that, with
all its faults, the democratic way of living was the only
one worth while and that, properly developed, it was
the only way of life that would bring peace and great-
ness and dignity to the civilized world.
The ordinary Indian soldier did not think quite in
these terms. He had a vague idea of righteousness but
often he could not understand or express it accurately.
But many Indian fighting men of the officer class be-
lieved that after the war there would follow a reorien-
tation of ideas and policies and an overhauling of social
systems all over the world. They hoped a revolution of
the mind would follow in the logical course of events
and that the thought of the common people, as distinct
from the dogmatism of class, would dominate. In their